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Notes. 


*“OVER AGAINST CATHERINE STREET 
IN THE STRAND.” 


Freipine’s ‘Joseph Andrews’ of 1742 was 
‘printed, so the title-page runs, “for A. 
Millar over against St. Clement’s Church 


in the Strand.” In the following year 


Fielding’s ‘Miscellanies’ were put forth; 
these were “ printed for the Author and sold 
by A. Millar opposite to Catherine Street 
in the Strand.” Clearly Andrew Millar, the 
bookseller who published the works of James 
Thomson, of Fielding and of Hume had 
‘changed premises in the meantime. 


The ‘Miscellanies’’ contained the cele- 
brated allegorical ‘ Journey from this World 
‘to the Next,’ and in discussing its source 
Fielding humorously remarks :— 


“Whether the ensuing pages were really the 
vision of some very pious person....or....as 
infinitely the greatest part imagine, they were 
‘the production of some choice inhabitant of New 
Bethlehem....it will be sufficient if I give an 
‘account by what means they came into my 

ssession. Mr. Robert Powney, stationer, who 

wells opposite to Catherine Street, in the Strand, 





a@ very honest man....who, among other excellent 
stationery commodities, is particularly eminent 
for his pens, which I am abundantly bound to 
acknowledge, as I owe to their peculiar goodness 
that my manuscripts have by any means been 
legible: this gentleman, I say, furnished me 
some time since with a bundle of these pens 
wrapt up....in a very large sheet of paper full 
of characters, written in a very bad hand. Now 
I have a surprising curiosity to read everything 
which is almost illegible; partly from the sweet 
remembrance of the dear Scrawls which I have 
in my youth received from that lovely part of 
the creation for which I have the tenderest regard ; 
and partly....” 

In 1743, therefore, there were two persons 
associated with Fielding living in the Strand 
whose houses faced Catherine Street. But 
there had long fiourished at this spot a 
renowned firm of booksellers—no less a firm 
than the house of Tonson, the original pub- 
lishers of Dryden’s works. Larwood in his 
‘History of Signboards,’ 1866, third edn., 
p. 335, wrote :— 

““In 1697 when Tonson moved to Gray’s Inn 
Gate he adopted the Shakespeare’s Head under 
which he became famous. After 1712 he took a 
shop in the Strand, opposite Catherine Street, 
but without altering his sign, and there he died in 
1736.” 

At p. 63, Larwood makes the further 
statement :— 

‘* Andrew Millar, the great publisher, took the 
Buchanan Head for the sign of his shop in the 
Strand, opposite St. Catherine Street, the house 
where the famous Jacob Tonson had lived in 
whose time it was the Shakespeare’s Head. But 
Millar preferred his countryman and put up the 
less known head of George Buchanan (1525-1582), 
the author of aversion of the Psalms, and tutor to 
Queen Mary Stuart.” 

Mr. Austin Dobson in an article on 
‘Fielding and Andrew Millar’ in The 
Library for July, 1916, observed :— 

“Sarah Fielding’s novel of ‘David Simple’ 
came out in 1744, by which date Millar had 
apparently moved from his first shop near St. 
Clement’s Church to a new one opposite Katharine 
Street in the Strand. Whether this was the 
Shakespeare’s Head once occupied by the elder 
Tonson is not clear, as—according to Nichols 
[‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
1812, i. 297]—the former shop of Tonson the 
first was still tenanted by Tonson the third.’ 

There being a well-founded doubt of 
topographical interest to students of the 
Georgian era, an examination of the con- 
temporary Rate-books has been made with 
a view to confirming, or disproving, Lar- 
wood’s very definite statements. A ledger 
marked “St. Mary Le Strand Collecting 
Book for the Poor Rate for the year 1736 ” 
shows that at the corner of Dutchy Lane 
and of the Strand (south side) Jacob Tonson 
occupied a house rented at 601. on which he 
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paid 2/. rate. He also tenanted a house of 
201. rent in Dutchy Lane at the back of his 
Strand-facing house. 

In Rocque’s ‘Survey’ of 1745 Dutchy 
Lane is the second turning southwards west 
of Somerset House; the first, which im- 
mediately faced Catherine Street, led to the 
Somerset water-gate. Consequently, Ton- 
son’s house was not strictly opposite 
Catherine Street. 

The same Rate-book further shows that 
the eighth house eastwards from Tonson’s 
was occupied by Robert Powney for which 
he paid 1/. 16s. 8d. rate, he being assessed at 
551. This locates Powney’s stationery busi- 
ness as facing Catherine Street or possibly 
a little more eastwards between the water- 
gate passage and Somerset House. 

Similar entries are repeated till 1742 in 
which year there occur important alterations 
in the list of occupants. Tonson’s two 
houses are empty, and Millar’s name appears 
for the first time, not as successor to Tonson, 
but as lessee of a house rented at 601. 
midway between Powney and Tonson, there 
being three houses eastward from Millar to 
Powney, and three houses westward from 
Millar to Tonson’s empty house. It is 
noteworthy moreover that the Rate-book 
for 1742 was signed, in addition to the 
Rector and Churchwardens, by Robert 
Powney as representative of the inhabitants. 
Powney’s signature is that of a well-educated 
man, the letters are better formed, bolder 
and blacker than those of the other signa- 
tories, leaving an impression on the mind 
that he affixed his name at his own dwelling, 
using for the purpose his own superfine ink 
and one of those excellent pens that earned 
the heartfelt gratitude of a great writer. 
Powney’s was the first but not the last house 
of business in the Strand that Fielding 
immortalized. 

In the ledger for 1743 Tonson’s name 
re-appears, but on the opposite or north 
side of the Strand: he had taken premises 
rented at 1201., with rates at 4l. situate 
probably between Catherine Street and 
Exeter Exchange. 

The Rate-books afford no evidence re- 
specting the signs displayed by the occupants. 

Whether the advent of a pushing Scotch- 
man and the rapidly rising reputation of 
Dodsley in Pall Mall impelled Tonson ‘“‘the 
third ’’ to make himself more prominent in 
the public eye is matter for surmise, but 
this new evidence of leasing a more expen- 
sive house suggests that Mr. Straus in his 
excellent ‘Life of Rebort Dodsley,’ 1910, 





was scarcely justified, when speaking of the 
year 1736 (p. 40), in saying :-— 

‘* Jacob Tonson the second died in 1735, Jacob 
Tonson the first died in 1736. His great-nephew 
the third Jacob, carried on the business in Cathe. 
rine Street, Strand, but the magic of the name he- 
bore was gone.”’ 

‘D.N.B.’ in the article on ‘Andrew 
Millar ’ perpetuates Larwood’s mistake, but 
the late Mr. G. A. Aitken in the article on 
‘Tonson,’ though giving no date, was well 
aware that the owners of the Shakespeare’s 
Head had removed from the south side to- 
the north side of the Strand. 

It appears curious that occupants of 
shops at this point of the Strand emphasized 
their proximity to Catherine Street, a 
thoroughfare of no particular note in itself,. 
and now fore-shortened in the laying out of 
segmental-shaped Aldwych. It might be 
opined that “situated a few doors from 
Somerset House” were a. more arresting 
direction. But at the material dates Somer- 
set House was an old building and privately 
owned, and not Chambers’s classic structure 
where business is transacted which affects. 
every person throughout the land. More- 
over, a large proportion of those who sought 
diversion at Drury Lane Theatre and at 
Covent Garden Theatre and coffee-houseg 
perforce passed through Catherine Street. 

That the dry bones of the Rate-books 
may be galvanized into life permit me to 
quote the words of Mr. Grosley who wrote of 
the London of 1765. The shops in the 
Strand 
“are all enclosed with great glass doors; all 
adorned on the outside with ancient pieces} of 
architecture ; all brilliant and gay, as well on 
account of the things sold in them as in the exact 
order in which they are kept ; so that they make 
a most splendid show, greatly superior to anye 
thing of the kind in Paris.” 

I have to thank the custodians of the 
Records at the Westminster Town Hall for 
their courteous assistance. 

J. Pau DE CASTRO. 





AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


(See ante, p. 301.) 
Doctor BENTLEY OF NEw PLACE. 


In the last years of King Henry VIII. and 
the first of King Edward VI. a gentleman of 
distinction resided in Shakespeare’s future 
home in Stratford. Doctor Thomas Bentley 
may or may not have been a connexion of 
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Richard Bentley, a yeoman of Stratford 
whose turbulent opposition at the election 
of the Bailiff in 1505 called for the inter- 
vention of the Warden of the College, Doctor 
Rafe Collingwood. Possivly he was his son, 
and the associations and friendships of his 
youth may have brought him back after 
strenuous years as a college don and a Court 
physician to his pleasant native town. He 
was educated at Oxford, at New or Uni- 
versity College. He filled the office of 
Proctor in 1507, graduated in medicine, as 
well as in arts, taking his M.B. in 1516 and 
his M.D. in 1519, and became Doctor of 
Physic to the King and President of the 
College of Physicians. Retiring to Stratford 
he took a lease of New Place from Squire 
Clopton on Nov. 20, 1543, for forty years 
at a rent of 101. per annum with land at 
Ryon Clifford and Ingon for his cattle and 
horses. The ancestral occupation of yeo- 
manry and his collection of silver plate 
(which probably owed something at least 
to his wealthy patients at Court) seem to 
have given him pleasure in his old age. 
He possessed no less than three cups with 
covers, ten pots with covers, one. pot without 
cover, two salts with covers, ‘“‘a nest of 
goblets with covers ”—hbesides spoons. He 
had a wife, Anne, two daughters, Anne and 
Dorothy, and one son, William. In or 
about 1547 he exchanged his lease for 
another which was for the lives of himself 
and his wife in widowhood. He owned the 
lease of a house in Oxford called ‘‘ George 
Hall.” This house was let to Herman 
Evans, the University stationarius or virgifer. 
Among his bequests was one to “ William 
Clarke, whom I have brought up of charity,” 
of two heifers, to be delivered unto the said 
William at such time as he should fortune 
to be married. To one daughter he left a 
cow, to the other a cow and a calf, and to 
both silver plate. To his son he left silver 
plate. The residue of bis estate including 
all his jewels he bequeathed to his well- 
beloved wife to. distribute as she should 
think necessary to the pleasure of God, and 
for the wealth of his soul and all Christian 
souls. His wife was executor, and the 
supervisors were his friends Thomas Blount 
and Robert Wyncock. The former may 
have been Thomas Blount of Kidderminster, 
a kinsman of the Dudleys and “‘a favourer 
of True Religion,” that is, a Protestant. 
Doctor Bentley committed his soul to 
Almighty God, “only trusting and firmly 
believing to be saved by the Faith that 
I have in Christ, who did suffer for the 





redemption of one and all mankind,” and 
therefore not by the prayers of men or 
angels or the Virgin Mary. He willed that 
his body should be buried within the Parish 
Church. His will was signed on Jan. 26, 
1549, and witnessed by Stratford men, his 
neighbours : John Jeffreys of Sheep Street, 
and Thomas Dickson alias Waterman of 
Bridge Street, Laurence Baynton of High 
Street, mercer, and William Minsky, a 
draper. Probate by bis widow followed 
on Mar. 4, 1550. Squire Clopton did not 
find either the Doctor or his widow an 
amenable tenant. Neither kept the house 
in repair or obeyed the orders of the manorial 
court, or paid the rent at the times agreed 
upon. So at any rate Clopton alleged, who 
declared that at Bentley’s death New Place 
was ‘“‘in great ruin and decay.” Later 
Widow Bentley married Master Richard 
Charnock of Welcombe, and so forfeited 
her right to the house. Clopton made 
forcible entry but failed to evict the 
lady and her husband. Having lost the 
lease she put in a suit in Chancery about 
the year 1552. Charnock was in possession 
of New Place before Apr. 29, 1552, when he 
was fined for not keeping clean his part of 
the stream in Walkers Street, otherwise 
Chapel Lane ; and he had not vacated the 
house, apparently, until shortly before 
Apr. 23, 1558, when Richard Symons by a 
slip of the pen entered his name for the 
like offence in the Minutes of the Court 
Leet and then erased it. 


JOHN SHAKESPEARE, GLOVER, 1552-3. 


John Shakespeare would serve his seven 
years of apprenticeship, and having become 
@ householder would set up for himself, 
paying 6s. 8d. for his ‘‘freedom ”’ to the 
Mystery, Craft or Occupation of the Glovers, 
Whittawers and Collarmakers, of which it 
was necessary to become a@ member. Four 
times a year, also, he paid his 2d. ‘‘ quar- 
teridge.”” The brotherhood met in their 
Hall, on dates arranged, for the consideration 
of matters affecting their “commodity ’’ on 
the summons of their beadle or reeve. 
Absence involved a fine of 12d., and refusal 
to attend of 6s. 8d. Summons was issued 
in the name of the Master and Warden, 
who were elected annually on the first 
Wednesday after Michaelmas when the 
yearly Accounts were presented. Half the 
fees and fines went to the Borough Council, 
by whom the rules and proceedings of the 
Mystery were authorized. The rights. of 
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the craft and its individual members were 
carefully safeguarded. Skins of sheep and 
lambs were not to be purchased before 
removal from the beast and dressing, nor 
were kid skins, calves’ skins or any skins 
used in the trade to be bought before 
exposure in the Market Place, or within 
fifty feet of the same in the open street, 
nor were they to be laid out for sale before 
10 o’clock in the forenoon. Hoersé-hides 
and skins of swine and dogs were not to be 
sold to tanners, and butchers had to bring 
the skins of sheep and lambs with the flesh 
to market. The glovers’ standing-place on 
market-days was at the old, quaint Market 
Cross, the name then given not merely to 
the stone stump of the ancient cross but to 
the timber edifice over it, resting on wooden 
pillars and surmounted by a turret with a 
-elock. Here on Thursdays the Poet’s father 
met his customers. Rules were strict with 
regard to apprentices. Any boy taken into 
employment and instructed in the business 
must serve for seven years, after signing his 
indenture in the presence of the Bailiff and 
Steward of the Borough. The engagement 
was a binding one on both apprentice and 
master, with right of complaint by either 
to the Bailiff. 

Incidentally, John Shakespeare had to do 
with wool and meat, whence arose the 
legends .that he was a woolstapler and a 
butcher. He was a yeoman as well as a 
glover, and farmed land at Snitterfield with 
his father, later at Ingon with his brother 
Henry. Many of the Stratford tradesmen 
were yeomen. In April, 1552, John Shake- 
speare was living in Henley Street, for on 
the 29th of that month he was fined with 
Humfrey Reynolds and Adrian Quyny for 
keeping a sterquinarium (colloquially, a 
muck-hill) in the roadway. There was 
already an authorized refuse-heap in Henley 
Street before the house of the wheelwright, 
William Chambers, who lived next door to 
Thomas Patrick, at the country-end of the 

~street, but these men wanted it on a more 
convenient spot. John Shakespeare was 
in not bad company. Reynolds was a 
respected Stratfordian, and Quyny—Adrian 
Quyny the Second—was one of the rising 
men of the Borough, a mercer in Henley 
Street, near John Shakespeare, one of the 
Tasters this year, and on the jury of Frank- 
pledge. Another bond than that of neigh- 
bourhood and common interest in the 
sterquinarium connected them. They were 
Protestants, and of an advanced type. 
Henley Street became, if it was not already, 





a stronghold of Protestantism. John 
Wheeler and William Smith, haberdasher, 
also lived there. John Shakespeare’s house, 
no doubt, was the eastern one of the two 
he subsequently owned and occupied. There 
is no evidence whatever, save a very late 
tradition, of his occupation of the western 
house, commonly called the Birthplace, 
before his purchase of it in 1575. 


EpaGar I. Fripp. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON DOROTHY OSBORNE’S 
LETTERS. 


(See ante, p. 304.) 


1653. 

Jan. 27, Thursday.—I came to London to 
answer my Vncle’s bill in Chancery, to see if 
Mr. Holforde would receiue S"™ W. Briar’s 130064 
to stop the proclamation against my father by 
Mr [ffytch ?]. 

Jan. 29, Saterday.—I went to Doctor Sc: and 
spoke of Wilde. 

Jan. 30, Sunday.—I dined with my Lady 
Gargraue who told how she and my Lady Carre 
were fallen out shee told mce of the offer of my 
Ld. Winsor for Thorold and Ch ny for L. C. then 
spoke to mee of Ch ny for my sister. 

Feb. 3, Thursday.—My C. T. Osborn came to 
my chamber and [I gaue him notice that on 
tuesday next I would execute the Commission at 
Chicksands. 

Mr. Bainton spoke to me of my Lady A. Went- 
worth. 

Feb. 4, Friday.—I went to Judge Puliston with 
R. Squire to take the Engagement. 

Feb. 5, Saterday.—I came downe to Chick- 
sands, 

Feb. 11, Friday.—I went vp to London. 

_ Feb. 12, Saterday.—My sister came to London 
with my Lady Diana Rich and lay at My Aunt 
Gargraues by Charing Crosse and I lay at Palins. 

Feb. 22. Tuesday.—Wee came to Chicksands in 
a coach of Jack Peters at 35 shillings and 6 
horses. 

Mar. 2, Wednesday. 
to Chicksands. 

Mar. 4, Friday.—Shee went away, and I went 
with her the first night to Stilton. 

Mar. 6, Sunday.—I had a letter from my brother 
John to send him horses thursday next to Hat- 
feilde to bringe him to Chicksands. 

Mar. 10, Thursday.—My brother John came 
to Chicksands, where he had his ague. 

Mar. 8.—I think tuesday my father and I and 
R. Compton sealed the bond to S* W. Briars for 
13004 

Mar. 18, Friday.—R. Squire carried Jane to 
London, to goe for Guarnsey. 

Mar. 28, Monday.—R. Compton told me 
Wheeler had brought him worde that now Sir W. 
Briars was content that my father should haue 





My Cousin Thorold came 
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the 1300" vpon our personall security till the 
other of Hawnes was free. 

Apr. 10, Easterday, Sunday.—My father fell 
ill in the chappell which was the beginning of his 
sicknesse. 

Apr. 12, Tuesday.—He fell ill againe of a fitt, 
and I sent for Dr. Spencer. 

Apr. 14. Thursday.—My Cousin Molle came in 
the coach from Cambridge sicke of quartan ague. 

Apr. 20.—The Army dissolued the Parliament. 

Apr. 24, Sunday.—Placatt (?) came to tend my 
father at night. 

May 2 [37], Tuesday.—I went vp to London to 
the Terme. 

May 16.—My brother John came vp. 

May 18 [19?], Thursday.—R. Compton came vp. 

May 20, Friday.—This weeke S' T. Hatton and 
J— fell out. 

June 3, Friday.—I came to Chicksands in a 
coach with my neisse D. Peyton. 

June 6, Munday.—R. Compton and Owén 
went to London. 

June 7, Tuesday.—I went to the buriall of 
S' William Briars. 

June 8, Wednesday.—R. Compton and Owen 
came downe againe to Chicksands. ° 

June 24, Friday.—I went to London. 

June 25, Saturday.—I lay at Paylins with my 
brother Robin. 

July 1, Friday.—Came vp my horses, but I 
stayed till munday because my brother John 
was come to Towne. 

July 2. Saturday.—I spoke to S" Ralph Cire 
about Littleton. 

July 4, Munday.—I came to Chicksands. 

July 5, Tuesday.—R. Compton spoke to mee of 
S’ W. Littons motion of one worth 5000! 

July 11, Munday.—Wee went to see Mr. Hilsden 
and his wife who were newly come into the country. 

July 15, Friday.—I went to see S* W. Litton 
who spoke to mee of a match, 

July 16, Saturday.—Wee dined with my L. 
Grey at my Lady Briars. 

July 22, Friday.—I went to London. 

July 23, Saterday.—I came againe to Chick- 
sands. 

July 25, Monday.—I sent Owen to London to 
goe to Greenwich to take out of the Church booke 
my vnele’s death [In margin ‘“ V.C. death ”’]. 
My brother John went vp with him. 

July 26, Tuesday.—I went towards Chelmsforde 
Assizes. 

July 29, Friday.—In the morninge my Cause 
was heard by ny Ld St John and I had a verdict 
for mee, my vnele Counsel, was Wilde, and young 
Conyors, mine was Twisden, Turnor and Atwood. 

July 30, Saterday.—I came home. 

Aug. 8.—I went to Cornebury, where I found 
my C. Thorold and my C. H. Dauers. 

Aug. 25, Thursday.—I came to Chicksands. 
Dr. Barker came with mee to Winslow. 

Aug. 29, Munday.—I sent R. Squire to Corne- 
bury for a bucke my Aunt gaue mee. 

Aug. 31, Wednesday.—Came the news of my 
brother Robins death, who died the 28 of this 
moneth being Sunday between 11 and 12 a clocke 
at night. 

Sept. 1, Thursday.—My brother John went 
from Chicksands into Gloucestershire with my 
lady Cookes man upon the_death of my brother. 











{Lady Cooke, née Danvers, John O’s sister-in-law, 
had been the wife of Geo. Herbert the ‘poet.] 
This day came a Letter from P. Froude of my 
brother Robin’s death with one inclosed from 
Mr. Dowdeswell who writes he died vpon friday 
night about 12 a clocke being the 26 day of 
August. 

Oct. 25, Thursday.—S" Th. Peyton and my 
Lady came to Chicksands. 

Oct. 28, Friday.—They went to St Albons 
toward London and carried mee and my sister 
with them, who lay at Mr. Cales a plommer at the 
Catt a mountaine in Fleete streete. 

Oct. 31, Munday.-—At the Committee of Peti- 
fions I was ordered to answer to my vneles Peti- 
tion vpon Munday next. 

Nov. 7, Munday.—It was putt off for a fort- 
night. 

Nov. 25, Friday.—The Trustees mett and it 
was determined that my brother and his wife 
should come to Chicksands the day before he and 
I agreed. This day my sister went to St. Albons 
where our Coach mett her. 

Nov. 28, Munday.—sS’ 7. Peyton and I [? tell 
S. Br. Wh.] of my sister. 

I went to Chicksands to speak with her. I went 
post and lay at St. Albons that night. 

Nov. 29.—My sister resolued not to marry 
Temple. 

Dec. 9, Friday.—I came to London. 

I left my brother John at Chicksands who 
came thither saterday, Decemb, 3d. 

Dec. 11, Sunday.—I went to see my C. Scroope 
in Queene streete who was newly come from 
Cornebury. ‘ 

Dec. 12.—My cause was to be heard but the 
Parliament was dissolued this morninge, and the 
Committee that was to heare it. 

Dec. 15, Thursday.—Phill [? Phroude] and I 
were reconciled. 

Dec. 24, Saturday.—I came home to Chicksands. 

Dec. 27, Tuesday.—Mr. Yeluerton came to 
Campton. 

Dec. 28, Wednesday.—My sister and I dined 
there. 

Dec. 29, Thursday.—Wee all dined at my Lady 
Oxfords, but my Ly Grey that was sicke. 

Dec. 30, Friday—Mr Yeluerton and my Lady 
Briars, &c., dined at Chicksands. 

Dec. 31, Saterday.—Wee all dined at my Lady 
Briars. 

1654. 

Jan. 2, Munday.—I went to Cornebury where 
I found my C. H. Dauers. 

Jan. 4, Wednesday.—My Lady Browne and 
Mr. Thorold and his wife dined at Cornebury. 

Jan. 10, I'uesday.—My Lady Browne and Mr. 
Thorold and his wife came with vs to Cornebury. 

Jan. 11, Wednesday.—My C. Thorold and my 
C. Dauers went to Oxforde towards London. 

Jan. 12, Thursday.—Yesterday at night my 
Aunt Gargraue spoke to mee of Banks. 

Jan. 18, Friday morninge.—I came to Chick- 
sands before dinner. 

I found Mr. Temple here und my sister brove 
with him, God be praised. 

Tuesday the 27 of Dec. my Brother went into 
Gloucestershire about the bringing his wife to- 
Chicksands. 
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Feb. 6, Monday.—I went to London to [? take] 
-of my vncle’s Iniunction in Chancery and to pre- 
pare for another Triall this assizes at Chelmesforde. 

Feb. 7, Tuesday.—I went to see my Aunt 
‘Gargraue who lay at an vpholsters in Henrietta 
Streete. 

Feb. 8, Ashwednesday.—I saw at my C. Dauers 
Frag my Ld Protector ride in state into the 

itty. 

Feb. 25, Saterday.—I came home to Chicksands. 

Mar. 9, Thursday.—My sister told me shee 
would marry Temple. 

Mar. 11.—Being saterday my father died iust at 
eleuen a clocke of night being within two moneths 
69 yeares old. 

Mar. 13.—My sister told mee shee had tied vp her 
shan{d]s that shee could marry no body but Temple. 

This night Mr. Goldsmith buried my father at 
‘Campton. 

Mar. 24 [22], Wednesday.—My brother came to 
Chicksands from Gloucester. 

Mar. 29, Wednesday.—Mr. Daniell, Mr. Wheeler 
and R. Compton Inuentoried and preized my 
‘fathers goods and Chattels at Chicksands. 

Apr. 3, Munday.—My brother John went back 
inte Gloucester shire. 

Apr. 10, Munday.—I went with my sister to 
Bedforde where Mr. Yeluerton mett her to carry 

her to Easton. 

Apr. 12, Wednesday.—I went to Easton. 

Apr. 13, Thursday.—My Lady Ruthin was 
married. 

Apr. 17, Munday.—My Lady and my sister and 
I came away from Easton, Mr. Yeluerton and his 
sister and my Lady Ruthin came with vs to 
Bedforde where my Lady Briars coach mett them, 
and my sister went that night to my Lady Briars. 

Apr. 20, Thursday.—My sister went to St. 
Albons in my Lady Briars coach, and from thence 
in a hackney to London. 

Apr. 21, Friday.—I came to London leaving 
Euans to keepe the house and garden at Chick- 
‘sands. 

Apr. 25, Tuesday.—My A. Gargraue spoke to my 
sister of Temple. 

Apr. 27, Thursday.—My A. Gargraue went out 
-of Towne towards Cornebury. 

June 6, Tuesday.—T wente downe to my Lady 
Briars in her new Chariott my sister made stay 
‘there that night and the next day came to Chick- 
sands. 

June 9, Friday.—I came to London from 
‘Chicksands and the night before was the greate 
search for Caualliers about killing my Ld Protector, 

June 12, Munday.—Mr, Crofts and I mett at 
Mr.@Keelings about acknowledging a iudgment 
[?] to my Lady Briars for the 1300" and another 
as Executor. 

June 14, Wednesday.—My A. Gargraue and my 
‘Cousin Thorold my sister and I dined at the Swan 
in Fish streete, my sister and I had. the greate 
falling out and were friends again. 

June 15, Thursday.—My Lady Ruthin went 
out of Towne my A. Gargraue who came to Towne 
about my C. Thorolds businesse went out of towne 
againe. This day my sister remoued from my 
Lady Ruthins lodging in Queenestreete, to my 
C. Thorolds lodging in Drury lane. 

June 26, Munday.—My sister and I went to 
Grauesend towards our way to Knolton. 





June 27, Tuesday.—My brother Peyton mett vs 
at Sittingborne, and his coach mett vs at Canter. 
bury and that night wee came to Knolton. 

July 1, Saterday.—We dined all at Mr. Ing- 
cam’s house. 

July 13, Thursday morninge.—I left Knolton, 

July 17, Munday.—My horses came vp to 
London I intending to goe to Chelmesforde about 
my Triall, but Preistman putting in (? iv) acres 
insteade of a thirde part in the Declaration I 
declined the Triall. 

Aug. 2, Wednesday.—I went toward Cornebury 
and lay this night at Buckingham at the Vnicorne 
thanks be to 

Aug. 3, Thursday.—I came to Cornebury. 

Aug. 9, Wednesday.—My C. Thorold came from 
London to Cornebury, hauing been there about the 
businesse of her vncle Rochester Carre. 

Aug. 15, Tuesday.—I came to London. 

Aug. 17, Thursday.—I went to Grauesend toward 
Knolton. 

Aug. 18, Friday night.—I came to Knolton. 
While I was at Knolton came Coll: Thornhill 
and his wife and Ascott. 

Sept. 11, Munday.—I came from Knolton 
tewards London. 

Sept. 12, Tuesday.—The Parliament doores 
were shutt vp, and onely those admitted to sitt 
who would subscribe to the present gouuerment. 

Oct. 17, Tuesday.—My Lady Peyton and my 
sister, &c., came from [?] to London from Knolton 
S' Thomas Peyton staying behinde, I kept my 
chamber that day and they stopt at my lodging at 
Mr. Palins, and my sister came vp and stayed 
supper with mee, and then declared shee would 
marry Temple. They lay at Honnyburns in 
Drury lane, and the small pox being there they 
remoued to Mrs. Broadstreetes in Queenestreete. 

Nov. 9.—My sister being ill of the small pox 
removed to her lodging in Queene streete, and 
then my Lady Peyton and her company remoued 
and went next day into Kent. R 

Nov. 29, Wednesday.—About the middle of this 
moneth my C. H. Dauers died. 

Dec. 13, Wednesday.—Sir J. Temple came to 
S' T. Hattons about a Treaty with my sister. 

Dec. 22, Friday.—I carried S* 'T. Hatton S" J. 
Temples draught for setling thinges vpon mariage 
with the corrections of S' O. Bridgeman, which he 
seemed to consent to all but the 1500" that was to 
returne to the family in case her issue failed, as he 
said, but he, in truth, would only meddle with the 
businesse of the 1000! and would haue nothinge to 
doe with the otber 3000! wherevpon S' T. Hatton 
told him that without he did one we should (2 not) 
doe the other, and that it was not in my sisters 
power to hinder it. Vpon this, he quite flew of 
and said he would doe nothinge and so parted. 
The next day my sister told it mee, and wee 
vtterly fell out about it. 

Dec. 25, Munday.—Being Christmasse day my 
sister was married, and went as shee said to Mr. 
Franklins. ‘ 

Dec. 28, Thursday.—Temple and my sister 
writ to mee to deliuer vp the writings of her 
Portion, which I answered by the same bearer, 


G. C. Moore SmIru. 
Sheffield. 
(To be continued.) 
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‘AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See 12 S. ii. passim ; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438 ; vi. 184, 233, 242, 290, 329 ; 
vii. 83, 125, 146, 146, 165, 187, 204, 265, 308). 


The next regiment (p. 67) was raised in the Midland counties of England, in July, 1715, 
‘by Brigadier-General Richard Munden, as a regiment of Dragoons, becoming the “13th ” 
in 1751. In 1783 it was converted into ‘‘ Light” Dragoons, and from 1861 up to the 
present (1920) has been styled the ‘‘ 13th Hussars.” 


Major-General Hawley’s Regiment of Dates of their Dates of their 
Dragoons. present commissions first Commissions. 
Colonel aie -- Henry Hawley (1) .. -» 7 July 1730 Ensign, 10 Jan. 1693-4. 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. Shrugbro Whitney .. -- 20 June 1739 ditto 1 Oct. 1704. 
Major oe -. George Hungerford .. -. 20 June 1739 Captain, 28 Jan. 1716. 


_ 


: { Lodwick Peterson (2) July 1734 Ensign, 23 Dec. 1708. 
Captains a a. 4, Richard Downes a -. 20 June 1739 Cornet, 23 July 1722. 


John West és Pa -. 1 Sept. 1739 ditto 2 April 1724, 
Captain Ireutenant .. John Toovey .. ra .- 20 June 1739 Ensign, 19 July 1719. 
Martin O’Brien Ss -- 8 Mar. 1727-8 ditto 16 Feb. 1708. 
: Andrew Ross .. Se -- 20 May 1732 ditto 28 Feb. 1709. 
Lieutenants .. .« 3 William Crofton we we 2 April 1733 Cornet, 4 July 1723. 
| Charles West .. oe -- 20 June 1739 ditto 1 July 1734. 
Francis Turner ° 1 Sept. 1739 ditto 2 April 1733. 
William Sempill 1 Feb. 1729 Ensign 12 July 1722. 
Edward Vesey (3) 4 April 1734 ditto 1 Feb. 1732. 
Cornets 6 -. | John Wills “s ai -- IL July 1734 
James Johnston (4) .. és 6 Oct. 1736 
Philip Delisle (5) a -- 20 June 1739 
Thomas Crow (6) ee oe 1 Sept. 1739 


The following additional names are entered in ink on the interleaf :— 
Colonel ae -» Humphry Bland (7) .. .. 6 Nov. 1740 i 


(John Aleock (8) cs) oIl) 16 Feb. 1740-1 
Cornets “s -.;, John Bland .. x -- 18 ditto 
(John French (9) te ee) OL Aug. 1741 


__ Five of the officers in this list (Johnston, Delisle, Crow, Alcock and French) were 
still serving in the Regiment in 1755. 
(1) Major-General, July 2, 1739. Transferred to the Colonelcy of the Royal Dragoons, in May 
1740, being succeeded by Colonel Robert Dalway, who died in November. 
(2) Spelled Patterson in MS. entry. Major, Feb. 18, 1741; Lieut.-Colonel, Feb. 26, 1746. 
(3) Lieutenant, Feb. 18, 1741. 
(4) Lieutenant, Feb. 16, 1741; Lieut.-Colonel, Dec. 2, 1754. 
(6) Captain, Sept. 4, 1754. 
(6) Captain, Sept. 19, 1747. 
(7) To the Coloneley of the 3rd Dragoons in 1743. Author of ‘ A treatise of military discipline,’ 
1727, &. See ‘DN.B.’ 
(8) Captain-Lieutenant, Sept. 4, 1754. 
(9) Lieutenant, Feb. 20, 1750. r . 
J. H. Lxstie, Lieut.-Colonel (Retired List). 


(To he continued ) 





| P F : 
EXTRACTS FRO) | Register about this date, viz., Butt, Carpe, 
Me i ALDEBURGH | Crabbe, Pike, Sammon, Shrimpe, Spratt, 


' Turbutte, Wale, and Whitinge. 
(See ante, pp. 141, 184, 225, 287.) | 

| 1578 

| 


CHAMBERLAIN’S ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
% (Received of Richarde Harte for his offence for 


THERE seems to have been great excitement |* deniall of the Alefounders to take vewe 
in Aldeburgh in 1578-1579 when the “ press | of his beere .. ais aa wa ii* vit 
men ss were here, and the charges of the | (Received of John bedall for sellinge of his 
pursuivant ” and others are mentioned | beere by the barrell and di barrell con- : 
a times. The entry of the payment | (outtle pdt maga tamale oe 
oll Turbutte per Soles is amusing. The | p' to the dryvers of y° Cattell and tothemtht _ 
Owing names appear in the Church |” watched the marshe gates all nighte ii‘ viii! 


| 
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p y® xvtt daye of maye for y® Justics dyn- 
neres M* Bayliffs and others when thei came 
to vewe y® ordenance 

(many entries about the érdinance, 
beer, &*} 

p" to gates for his helpe at y° Towne house at 
the Sysinge of the bushell a ce. ae 

p' to y’ women th‘ went y° circuit of pcession vi" 

p" to Bedall for his Carte when y* vacabonds 
weare whipped viii‘ 

more to Robt white for whippige of them ii‘ 

p’ at Snape when ot Tounes menne weare 
before y® Byshoppe at oe and for m* 
perimans brekefaste iis v4 

p' to my L. Robtes menne and: my y howards 


xxii* 
carriage, 


menne when they played heere .. -. iii* 
Gyven at m" Bayliffs comandement to y° proc- 
tors tht weare in y® stockes -. xii? 


p* fcr y° Englishinge of o* charter to m' went- 
worth and m* Baylie Johnson’s Riding 
thither sundrye times aboute y°same xxx* ix! 

p! to y® Repairenge of Bathe churche «. xii? 

p’ to Thoms marrett for sekinge y® sluce to 
Lett y° water out ofy®marshe .. os. mut 

p' for woode to burne an infected shepe 
brought to y° m'ket to be soulde .» iiii? 

p" to John Baker for ii ores tht M" baylie ben- 
shm Loste when he weni abourde y* quenes 
shippe a0 Sit 


p' to Roben white for w hippinge ofa Boy e. if! | 
| To the prieste for a Coppie oute of his booke | iii! 


p' out y® widdowe bence for tht she Laide oute 
to Loggie for y° healinge of mother grayes 
gyrles Leggo that was broken. 
p' to W™ Knights for a windinge shete for x 
paynters childe ; - x? 
p" to hughe Tates, wiffe for a childes heade ss 
p* to danyell daverys wiff for iii wekes wurste 
of John herings child ended y° xiit® of Janu- 
arye 1579 5 liis vit 
more p" to hir for a wokes wurste of ve same 
childo ended ye xix't of Januarye 
(the word ‘‘ wurste ”’ occurs several times). 
p' to hughe tates wiffe for y® full healinge of 
y° childes heade at Blowers .. Xvid) 
(coate, bryches, shirt and hose for blind Tlarry). 
more to him for di a dayes worke of him and 
his boye aboute y° firetroe 
p' to mt Baylie benshm for his chargis Laide 
out for vy’ Towne (th* is to saye) for his 
feriage for Oysters for m" wentworthe for 
horsemeat, for counsoill in o* chre for fishe 
sent to m™ Reynoulds to y* pursivat and to 
brownes wiffe tht broke her Leggo .. xii‘ x4 
p' to Richard prephett for careng of y® 
pressers Lres to Layston Thorpe and Syze- 
well .. .- liii*| 
p' to m® baylie bence for tht he gave to y° pur- 
sivat when y® presse was here and for tht 
he spent when he Ridde to S' Robtes xviiis 
p" to gates his wiffe for makinge cleane y* p'son iiii* 
(lot of payments for work at the ‘ buiwarks ’ ay, 
p' to gates for caryenge of a qrt" of a porpas 
to M’ Richarde wingefieldes and for victualls 
forii p'soners and y* wenche tht was whipte sxiiii“ 
p‘ to Roben White for whippingo of ii Boyes at 
ii sondrye times ve -. iiiid 
more p' to John Browne for his ‘boy es W orke to 
gather Callen for y® Crosse and for pinn- 
inge the same 
p! to Roger Clemence for grounselling of the 
Crosse oe a a ° vit viii? 





1579 


(Re of Thomas brigges for tht he woulde not 
Let Fre men have pt of y® herings he 
bought ee oe iii* iiii*) 

To oo Browne for kepinge of pewetts vi* viii' 

To will™ Turbutte for Soles for Mt Reynoulds xiit 


To will™ Turbutte for fishe ee .. xiiit 
To w™ Brymble for a C oysters’ .. oo. Vit 
To Albon page for a C and di of oysters a 
for a shalme for blinde Harrye ee _xxvs 
more for a vyall for him Z _xii* vit 
more for a Case for his vyall we iii* iiii* 
more for a Case for his Shalme af ae 


To Willm Butcher Tayler in monye for his 
Release of his executorshippe of John Bees : 
Wik: Ss vii 

To Eves upon y° Coranation Daye for Ryngers vs 

To thoms hooker upon Twvelthe Daye for a ye 
whole Shepe and di a Lambe .. oo ae 


To the mynstrells at y® Lords Courte +» xii! 
To willm Allyn for Strawe .. ow Se 
To Cocke of F wcmenne for ireminge of the 
Bell . +. Xx 
more to him for his char gs and horsemeate +. Vit 
for Chercole ere << i 
To John Bredene for gates his clothes. és xxiiii® 


To Gryfiyn for y® preacher and his mans — 
dyner Sie . is <3 xii" 
To the visiter at y° Chure he os Sue 


| for a Lector for the Churche iii*® 

To the Joyner for y° Joyned w oorke tht the 
quenes Armes are inclosed in . vs 
To m' Barber for sande and stone for ve goose F 
vi viii’ 


“i 
| 
| 


| 


* 


| 





house 
To m" wentw orthe when he w vas at ye Lords i 
Courte at newe yeare oe XXVP viii" 
for a qte of wine tHeare for him .. 2+ Vil 
for iii newe bookes for y® Churche XXxiiii 


xiiii4 | chargis at the delivge of y® candle ~~ ii® 


To Edmonde bence sen" for a barrell white ’ 

herings for S' w™ pelhm Knyght his Fee... xvi* 
To m Baker for m™ morrats Fee .. vi* viii" 
more to him for a box for y® toune and for his 

wherye to westminster ac ee 
| To John Betts to bye blynde har ry a Coate re 
|'To. Robte gates & W™ Davie for caryenge of a4 

mother hewes dawhter to the gayle 0° 
To benedicke for ii Cheynes for y® books in y° 


churche «0 RMP 
To w™ Skrutton in pte for y° gousehorse beinge ¥ 

the laste paye ‘ 33 
'o Robte nelson for Laso and fasinge for 

gates his coat and briches ve vit 
To mt Squyer in pte tht he Lent to y° Earle x! 
To m' Richeson for the like.. os es 
To m' Fareman for the like. ae xiii* iii? 


To Blowers for y® kepinge of a Childe as he is 
bounde by his obligacon .. .. xi 

for ii smockes for his gyrle tht he kepe ifs pis 

for a yarde of Lockram and ii aprons’ .. xix® 


for a paire of shoes .. oe Wi 


for a peticote a wastecoto a pairo of hose an 
upper bodye and lyninge and a neckercher | 
for hir v* vii® 

for a monethes kopinge of a Childe baseborne 
iiii* viii® 


xiii | for beryenge of mother Hue oo EVE 


To myles harrisons wiffe and Ales gillion for 


wyndinge of mother Hue .. - oo iWaRR 
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1580-1582. 


of the church is without 
steple ” 
The small openings in the 
““steple 


The ‘tower ” 
exception alluded to as the “ 
oldest records. 
octagonal turret are probably the 
windowes ” alluded to under 1580. ‘‘ Skool- 
inge”’ accounts appear several times, and 
education in Aldeburgh was certainly in 
advance of neighbouring places, judging by 


the signatures to many documents in the | 


Moot Hall in lieu of marks. 


1580 


To gates for pfume .. 

Item p’ to Robte marshall Jun at y° oemnmmile- 
met of y° bayliffs for ye Receyvinge of 
Richard gothorte y® sonne of John Gethert 
into his svie to be prentis wt him for xvi 
yeres as apperethe in the petie Sessyons 
booke the some of .. 

p' unto harrye Lambe for stoninge of ye m'ket 

vii xiiii* vit 

To thoms nevshm for y® Tovnes woorke and 
settinge uppe of the Lyon oie iis x? 

for y® dyners of gates and his wiffe Thoms 
Lovenes and nicholas smithe y® daye tht 


iii" 


xxx* 


y® bushells were seuled .. ate xii! 
for bread and beere when the stanles weare 

removed ; vit 
for y° whippinge of Dow 6s wiffe and br jdgema vii" 
p' unto ii countrie skanell menne tht didde 

cutte y® groopes in the Reade ea iis vid 
more to him (Gates) for goy _ for marye hed- 

lies husbonde vs 


To fullchers wife for matts for mt ‘bailiffs seats “xviii | 
p' for iiii** and viiili of povder and di _ iii!i vis viiit 
p' to Eves for Ringinge of y° viii of clocke bell viiis 
p' to m’ Davie for cuttinge of achildeslegge.. — x* 
To ii mene tht didde carrye y® bourde to 

chirche to make y® Windowes 

p"-to Deye y° vitlar for gunnershippe. . . XXx'| 
To blowers for y* kepinge of y*® lame gyrle iiii® viii? 


for a bedsacke for the same gyrle.. ii’ | 
To Jone Browne for medinge of y® steple 
windowes be liii* ii@ 


To nevshm for makinge of y° steple windowes xiiii*® 
To y¢ Joyner for settinge of y° prechers pewe. ii* 
for a booke of articles for y® curatte bought at 


London iii" 
p' out of of monye of o accompts for monye 
Lente to ye Earle jit xs 


for iit of Oken bourde for ye steple window es xiiiis 
p' to Robte Halseworthe for y¢ 1114 i of his 


monye Lent to y°® Earle iii* iii? 
p' to W™ fiske for his monye lent toy yt “ earle xs 
laitto John Bredlie .. fi ys . Xii*) 
(ditto Robte Nelson .. ad <a 


p' to Gryffyn for y° quenes comissioners 
chargs when y° carpinters weare preste iiii* viiid 


ARTHUR T. WINN. 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


(To be continued.) 
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| Sie Pxiurp Srpney’s Personat APPEAR- 
ANCE.—The late W. P. Addleshaw (‘Sir 
Philip Sidney,’ p. 6), says :— 
‘* His face gave pleasure to beholders, and it 
was illuminated by the fire of his genius.” 
He is, however, constrained to admit that 
| ‘The portraits extant of Philip are disap- 
pointing ”’ 
in that 
‘Features confront us that do not betray 
unusual intelligence, and they are not handsome.’’ 
| He concludes that 
** Artist, not model, must be at fault.” 
On the other hand ‘Southev’s Commonplace 
Book ’ (4th Series at p. 321), citing ‘Haw- 
thornden Extracts, p. 99,’ says :— 
| “Sir Philip Sydney was no pleasant man in 
| countenance, his face being spoiled with pimples, 
| and of high blood; and rare Ben said this.” 
| It adds — 
‘* Laing observes, that Ben Jonson was only 
thirteen when Sydney died, and was very un- 
| likely to know anything of his personal appearance 
To this the editor subjoins a note :— 
‘As far as I recollect, Lord Brooke, in his 
‘ Life of Sir Philip Sidney ’ not [sic] only speaks 
of his ‘neglected dress, and familiar manners, 
but inward a ’—Reprint by Sir Egerton 


Brydges, vol. i., pp. 15, 16.’ 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
”*__The Financial News of 


| Sept. 16, on the subject of a company, says 
‘*In July last the shares were decimated, each 
| holder of one share of 101. receiving the equivalent 


| in 1l. shares.” 

| This 

| the ‘N.E.D.’ 

. viii! | tion in illustration given being of date 1749. 
T 


meaning of the word is stated in 
to be obsolete, the only quota- 


YY. 
THe Hicuest GROUND IN THE CiTy.— 


| The interesting carved stone of the Boy and 
| Pannier, still preserved in the w all of 


| Panyer’s Alley is, by reason of its inscrip- 


| tion, supposed to mark the highest ground 
The claim has been disputed, 
and the topic with old or new contentions 
recurs periodically, but apparently it can be 
| finally disposed of by the evidence of the 
| waterworks erected, 1582, by Peter Moris 
against the first few arches of old London 
Bridge. 

Abraham Fleming in _ continuation of 
Holinshed’s ‘Chronicle,’ i i. p. 348, says :— 

“This year—1582—Pe a Moris a Dutchman, 
but a Free-Denizen, having made an engine for 
that purpose conueied Thames Water in pipes of 
lead ouer the Steeple of St. Magnus Church at 
the North end of London Bridge, and so into 
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diuerse men’s Houses in Thames Street, New 
Fish Street, and Grasse Street, vp vnto the 
North-west corner of Leadenhall—the highest 
ground of the citie of London, &c.” 
This identification is almost synonymous 
with the top of Cornhill. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“Hun ’—The term “Hun” was often 

used by English journalists and authors 
during the late war to denote “barbarian,” 
and was only adopted by French writers 
after it had become common in England. 
A French poet, Jean Pons Viennet, however, 
was the first to use the term in a similar 
sense as far back as 1842, and it appears as 
follows in his unsuccessful tragedy, ‘ Arbo- 
gaste * :— 
Es-tu Goth, Wisigoth, Ostrogoth, Welche, Edun ? 
Car tu dois étre un d’eux si tu n’es pas un Hun. 
This was the signal for loud laughter in all 
parts of the house on its production at the 
Comédie-Francaise, and the unfortunate 
Viennet afterwards confessed ‘“ J’étais fou 
de douleur.”’ ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE STEEPEST MACADAMISED ROAD IN 
Evrore.—The Rampede la Donzelle, near 
Geneva, is generally quoted as holding this 
distinction. It begins with a gradient of 
28 per cent., or 1 in 3}, and near the top it 
reaches @ maximum of 31 per cent., or 1 in 
3}. Though this road may boast of its 
steepness, it has to sing small as regards its 
length for it only attains the very moderate 
length of 340 yards. Motor trials held over 
it lately resulted in an easy victory for 
engine over gradient Perhaps some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will oblige with information as 
to which are the steepest macadamised roads 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland respec- 
tively. CHARLES Menmurir, M.A. 

25 Garscube Lane, Glasgow. 


Botte Tickets or WINE LABELs.—I am 
endeavouring to trace the first appearance of 
these (now) curios. The earliest reference I 
have is the auctioneer’s advertisement of the 
sale of the effects of Mr. Janssen, proprietor 
of the Battersea enamels factory, which 
reads “bottlejtickets with chains for all 





sorts of liquors, and of different subjects.” 
It is unlikely they were invented at Batter- 
sea. It is possible they are mentioned in the 
Hall Marks and Duty Act of 12 Geo. II. c. 26 
(1739) and of earlier dates, to which I have 
not access. It is information, ante 1755, 
that is sought for, and I shall be grateful for 
any that will throw light on a subject of 
interest to collectors. J. ©. 


GAINSBOROUGH’S PICTURE OF THE MAtt.— 
When Samuel Kilderbee’s Collection was 
sold at Christie’s in 1829, the description in 
the catalogue of that famous picture, ‘ The 
Mall, St. James’s Park,’ was followed by a 
note, “See Gentleman's Magazine, 1786.” 
Presumably this refers to an article on the 
picture, but I have searched The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in vain for anything about 
‘*The Mall,” and think the compiler of 
Christie’s catalogue must have mentioned the 
wrong journal. Can any one inform me 
where the article is to be found ? L. M. 


CHARTULARIES.—I should be extremely 
obliged if from the many correspondents of 
*‘N. & Q.’ I could learn whether any or all 
of the chartularies or similar records of the 
following abbeys, priories or convents, &c., 
have been printed or where the MSS. exist 
now: Beaulieu, Bridgwater Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Hartland, Hayes, 
Merton Montacute, Plympton, Rewley, 
Tavistock, Tewkesbury, Newenham, Sion, 
Windsor (Canons of). Where can I get 
information as to the present location of the 
Records of Fonevrault, St. Sergius and 
Bacchus of Angiers and Mont St. Michel 
Abbeys. 

. These monastic bodies held something like 
a sixth of the advowsons of Cornwall between 
them, and their records must hold a con- 
siderable amount of historical material of 
great Cornish interest, especially in regard to 
feudal families, place-names, saints’ legends 
and the names of rectors and vicars, &c. 
A bibliography of existing Monastic Records 
is badly needed. 

J. Hampiey Rowe, M.B. 


Tae Surname Pvutticx.—I should be 
glad to know the derivation of this name, 
with its variants Pidduck, Puddock, Pittuck, 
&e. The termination appears to be & 
diminutive, but the stem baffles me, though 
no doubt some of your readers may know. 
Is the whole name known in any of its forms 
as a place-name ? M. A. ELLIS. 

41 Wellington Street, W.C.2. 
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Lzssor IN Norway, LONGEVITY 1N.— 
Eric Pontoppidan, Bishop of Bergen from 
1747 to his death in 1764, is said (in Southey’s 
‘Commonplace Book,’ fourth series, at 
Rp 544), to have recorded in his ‘Norges 

aturlige Historie ’ (tom. ii. p. 411), which 
was published at Copenhaven in 1753, that 
in the Gudbrandsdal and especially in the 
parish of Lzssoe, there were persons of 


such extreme age, that from a lassitude of 


longer life, they got themselves removed 
elsewhere to die the sooner. The Gudbrands- 
dal or Gudbrandsdalen is well-known, and 
has abcut 50,000 inhabitants mainly en- 
gaged in cattle-breeding: but I have been 
unable to identify the parish. Perbaps it 
has another name. Are the Gudbrandsdoler 
noted for extreme longevity now ? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AMERICAN War, 1776.—Can any reader 
supply me with information as to the exact 
date of the fast-day which was ordered in 
connexion with the British reverses of that 
year. The fact is said to have made a deep 
ampression upon Charles Simeon, then a 
R. A. A.-L. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY —Can any reader give me 
information about Davies who kept a school 
at Wandsworth, and Cormack, or Cormick 
who had one at Putney. John Hookham 
Frere is said to have been at the latter’s. 

R. A. A.-L. 


A Porm or SHELLEY.—The commentators 
refer the stanzas of April, 1814, beginning 
“Away! the moor is dark beneath the 
moon,” to Shelley’s relations with Mrs. 
Boinville and her daughter. Why does Sir 
Henry Newbolt (‘A New Study of English 
Poetry,’ 64, 103) refer it to his quarrel with 


‘Godwin and the subsequent elopement with 


Mary and Claire? The dates as usually 
given do not seem to suit his theory. 
G. G. L. 


Dixons or Berston.—At 6 S. iv. 200, 


“appears a letter from your then 


correspondent, R. W. Dixon, of Seaton 
Carew, co. Durhafh, from which it would 
appear he was then about to have printed 
for private circulation a history of the 
Dixons of Beeston, co. York, under the 
title, ‘Dixon Genealogies,’ by a member of 
the Royal Historical Society. 

Can any reader inform me if this was 
actually published and where a copy may 


‘be_had or inspected ? 





- Also, with reference to the Dixon arms, 
Sa., @ fleur-de-lis or,a chief ermine; crest, 
an eagle displayed sa.; motto, Quod dixi 
dixi, Fairbairn, and Burke in his ‘ General 
Armory,’ both attribute the above crest 
to the Dixons of Beeston, but I should be 
obliged if any reader could supply me with 
information as to the use of this crest by the 
Dixon family. The arms are described as 
above in many County Histories, &c.. but 
not so, to my knowledge, the crest. 

H. Harcourt-Drxon, 
Lieut.-Commander. 
3 Paper Buildings, Inner Temple, E.C. 


HoatTHER.—Can any one tell me the 
derivation of this surname? I am told 
that it is to be found in Sussex. I have 
searched works on surnames without result. 
Please reply direct. C. Watson. 

294 Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


THe MAKER OF AN OLD COMMUNION 
Paten.—Would some one who has access to 
sources of information on such matters help 
me to make out the name of the maker of an 
old paten belonging to the Parish Church of 
Llysfaen. The other marks are a lion’s 
head erased with the letter B in court hand 
in escutcheon, and a Britannia, which show 
that the paten is silver, and that it was made 
in London in the year 1697-8. The mark of 
the maker is almost obliterated, but I fancy 
I can make out R.O. or R.C., with some 
device above the letters, and all inside a 
shield. I wonder whether such a book as 
Mr. © J. Jackson’s ‘English Goldsmiths 
and their Marks’ has any information on 
these initials. 

(Rev.) T. Liecuip JONES. 

Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 


SpENcER.—Jane, daughter of Sir John 
Spencer of Hodnell, co. Worcester, married 
Sir William Cope of Hanwell (d. 1513) and 
was the mother of Sir Anthony Cope of 
Hanwell and Sir John Cope of Canons 
Ashby. 

I would be glad to have any notes on the 
pedigree of Sir John Spencer. 

A. BARTLETT. 


THE Eart oF BANBURY: WINCHESTER 
CastLE Recorps: THE DUKE oF WELLING- 
TON.—By the courtesy of Mr. Henry Barber, 
clerk to the County Council of Southampton, 
I learn that a mass of papers first lodged at 
Winchester Castle many years ago, and still 
there, embraces letters and documents 
sent from abroad at the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
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by the Earl of Banbury. Did this gentle- 
man occupy any position on the staff of the 
Duke of Wellington? The papers in 
question are not sorted or docketed. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


REMINGTON.—Can any reader supply 
information regarding the descendants of 
the Rev. William Remington of St. Michael’s, 
Lichfield, and/or of his brother Rev. Edward 
Simeon Remington of the same church. 

They were sons of the Rev. Danield 
William Remington, subchanter of Lichfield 
Cathedral and vicar of St. Mary’s, Lichfield, 
and Mary his wife. The Rev. William died 
June 26, 1826, aged 70, and a tablet to the 
memory of his father, mother and himself is 
still to be found in the Cathedral. 

Similar information is requested regarding 
the Rev. Richard Remington, vicar of 
Quernmore, Lancaster, in 1843, and/or of 
his brother the Rev. Thomas Remington, 
chaplain to the Earl cf Burlington in the 
same year. 

They were sons of Richard Remington, 


Capt. (half pay) 86th Regt., who died 1797,. 


and his second wife Anne who remarried 

Capt. Richard Kentish of Cambridge Militia, 
1799. A. CG. REMINGTON. 
73 Gravelly Hill North, Erdington, Birmingham. 


“At ‘Omgr.”’—Among the many ‘“ idiot- 
isms’ of cultured English, one of the 
oddest is that which imposes on a person 
who would be shocked if asked whether he 
was going “ome—the duty of saving that 
Mrs. X. ‘‘ was at ’ome on Sunday afternoon,” 
that “‘ her at ome was a very agreeable one.” 

I don’t think the ofticials of the House of 
Commons (’umble as it may be—see ante, 
170, 195, 236, 277) call out: ‘‘ Who goes 
*ome ?”’ When and why did we start to 
save our breath in this single collocation of 
the word ‘“‘ home ” ? Q. V. 


Dr. JoHNson: G. A. SALA.—In ‘The Life 
and Adventures of George Augustus Sala, 
written by Himself,’ 1894, chap. ‘lii., it is 
said of St. Paul’s Cathedral, ‘Dr. John- 
son likened it to a ‘sundial in a grave,’ ”’ 
for gloominess. The index volume of 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Boswell’s Life ’ gives 
no clue to the expression, which may 
be as apochryphal on his part as was 
the invention by him of ‘“ And now, Sir,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “‘ we will take a walk down 
Fleet Street,” as the motto for Temple Bar 
Magazine in 1860, of which he made a clean 
breast in chap. xxxii. of the same autobio- 
graphy. W.. Be 





QuARR ABBEY : FOUNDATION CHARTER.—. 
The abbey, one of the earliest settlements of 
Cistercians in England, was founded in 
1131-2 by Baldwin de Redvers, during the- 
lifetime of his father. 

I shall be very grateful to any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ who can supply me with a list of 
witnesses to the charter. Isle of Wight 
histories are all alike silent in giving the: 
particulars in question. 

Joun L. WuitTEHEAD, M.D. 

Ventnor. 


MAUGHFLING Faminy.—Any information 
relating to this family would be much 
appreciated by the undersigned. I am 
particularly anxious to ascertain the 
parentage and ancestry of Thomas Maugh- 
fling of Rotherhithe, Surrey, whose will 
dated 1785, was proved in 1791. He was 
afterwards of St. Paul’s, Shadwell, Middlesex. 
Was he descended from the Maughling 
family of Newcastle? Burke’s ‘Landed 
Gentry ’ in the Cramlington pedigree shows 
that Lancelot Cramlington (died 1602) had a 
great-granddaughter, Frances Cramlington, 
who married Ambrose Maughling of New- 
castle. In more recent times members of 
the family were on the livery of the Cooper’s 
Company, London. Any references to the 
name would be of interest. 

Cuas. HALL CROUCH. 

204 Hermon Hill, South Woodford. 


INSCRIPTION ON Betxt.—One of the Win- 
chester College bells, upon being recast by 
John Wellis, of Salisbury, in 1593, was 
inscribed :— 

Ceelestes audite mortales sonos. 

This seems to be a quotation, possibly 
taken from a Latin hymn. I should be glad 
to learn its source. H.«G: 


Famtiry.---Particulars “concerning 

the clerical family of Grays are required, 

chiefly between 1780 and 1850. Have they 

any family connexion with the Grays of 

Northumberland. Haypn T. GILES. 
11 Ravenstourne Terrace, South Shields. 


GRAY 


Bupevus. —-In Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,’ 1813, vol. vii. p. 245, we are 
told that Budeus complains in his book 
‘De Asse ’ that he had not more than six 
hours’ study on his wedding day. Will 
some one kindly oblige with the Latin words 
used ? They do not appear to be in the 
preface of the edition of 1516. 

S. J. CorrERELL. 

John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Replies. 


FRANCIS GASTRELL OF STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON. 


(12 S. vii. 269, 296.) 


Your correspondent is greatly mistaken, 
or misled, in describing this iconoclast as 
“Vicar’’ of Shakespeare’s town. I am 
aware that Sir 8. Lee so describes him 
on p. 76 of his ‘Stratford - on - Avon 
from the Earliest Times,’ 1885, but the 
assertion is entirely without foundation. 
Gastrell was Rector of Frodsham, 
Cheshire, and became the owner of the 
second house known as New Place, built 
about 1720 by the second Sir Hugh 
Clopton. The original dwelling (first called 
the Great House, end after New Place) 
in which the builder, Sir Hugh Clopton I.. 
first lived, about 1490, and in which the 
poet Shakespeare died in 1616, was demo- 
lished in 1720, by Sir Hugh Clopton II., 
who died in the fresh New Place in 1751. 
Shakespeare’s house was apparently built 
of stone ; its successor of 1720, of red brick, 
with stucco frontage. A view of this later 
building, destroved by Gastrell, with details 
of him, his family, and their friendship with 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, will be found in 
Bellew’s ‘Shakespeare’s Home, 1863,’ p. 277, 
&e. I have a miniature portrait of Gastrell 
which I propose to reproduce in the forth- 
coming Supplement to my ‘Shakespeare 
Bibliography. ’ 

Although I kold no brief for Gastrell, 
& judicial review of the case leaves the 
impression that he was condemned without 
&@ word in defence. Yet the circumstances 
show that the then town authorities of 
Stratford-on-Avon were quite as much, if 
not more, to blame for the demolition. 
Gastrell had already shown, by his removal 
of the famous mulberry tree, that he was 
@ man of his word. He owned New Place 
and -used it as an annual holiday residence 
for some weeks during successive years, 
keeping it occupied hy a servant only for 
the bulk of the year. The Corporation 
rightly assessed it for rates for the whole 
year, dues which Gastrell declined to pay, 
on the ground that he used the house for 
one-sixth of the year only. Rather than 
pay what he considered to be an unjust 
demand, he would destroy the house and 
sell. the land. That was the psychic 








moment. The Corporation should, directly or: 
indirectly, have purchased the property. 
They have made many worse purchases, 
since. It would have proved a lucrative 
investment. In 1847 the poet’s birthplace- 
came to the hammer, and was only saved 
from removal overseas by the energy of 
Halliwell-Phillipps, Charles Dickens, and a 
few other enthusiasts—for the showman 
Barnum had journeyed across the Atlantic 
to buy and re-erect it in New York, as a 
showplace. On that occasion there is no 
record of the Stratford Corporation having 
made any effort to buy or preserve so 
memorable a building. The fact is that 
most natives of Stratford dwell too near the 
foot of the mountain to perceive its height 
or significance. 

In a lengthy letter to his Stratford friend, 
Wm. Hunt, dated Dec. 29, 1768, Gastrell 
wrote :— 

‘*T shall hardly ever entertain any thoughts of 
returning to a place where I have been so mal- 
treated. The estate may probably ere long fall. 
into hands yt may meet with a more civil reception 
and be thence encouraged to rebuild, and it 
would be pity to tye up their hands....” 

Further details about rents and other 
sums due to him show he was much too good 
a business man to refuse a reasonable offer: 
for New Place had one been made. Even- 
tually Wm. Hunt became the purchaser of 
the site. 

An autograph of his wife ‘ Jane Gastrell, 
May 21, 1758,” is preserved in a book kept 
at New Place Museum. This lady and her 
maiden sister went to reside at Lichfield, 
and incidents of their friendship with John- 
son occur in Boswell’s biography. 

W. JAGGARD, Capt. 


There issome confusion here. Mr. BAYLEY 
states that Francis Gastrell was Vicar of 
Frodsham and died in 1768, and that his 
wife was Jane, sister of Gilbert Walmisley 
of Lichfield. Now Francis Gastrell, pre- 
sented to Frodsham in 1740, died on Apr. 5, 
1772, aged 64, his wife Jane died at Lichfield 
on Oct. 30, 1791, aged 81, and both were 
buried at Frodsham. Ormerod gives their 
monumental inscription and states (wrongly) 
thet he was a son of the Bishop of Chester 
(‘Cheshire,’ ii. 55, 58). Beamont in his 
‘Frodsham’ p. 240, states that Francis 
Gastrell was son of Peregrine Gastrell of 
Slapton, and the purchaser of New Place, 
and that his wife was Jane daughter of Sir 
Thomas Aston, Bt., to whom he was 
married at Aston, Cheshire, on May 21, 1752... 
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This agrees with the Aston pedigree and 
with the life of Bishop Gastrell in ‘ Notitia 
‘Cestriensis ’ (Chetham Society), vol. ii. pt. 2, 
from which it appears that Henry Gastrell of 
Slapton had two sons, Edward and. Francis 
{the Bishop). Peregrine Gastreil, of Slapton, 
‘the Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester 
who died in 1748, was son of Edward, and 
‘he had two sons, Edward Peregrine, and 
Francis, the Rector of Frodsham. The 
Bishop had an only son Robert who died 
young in 1716, and a daughter Rebecca. 
Francis Gastrell was thus great-nephew of 
the Bishop. Mrs. Francis Gastrell was sister- 
in-law (not sister) of Gilbert Walmsley, 
registrar of the diocese of Lichfield, who 
married her sister Magdalen Aston. 


The following notice of Mrs. Gastrell’s 
death is in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
under Oct. 30, 1791 :— 

‘“At Stow-hill, near Lichfield, Mrs. Gastrell, 
sister to Mrs. Walmsley (wife of Johnson’s first 
friend), and sister also of the lady of whom Johnson 
used to speak with the warmest admiration by the 
mame of * Molly Aston,’ who was afterwards married 
‘to Captain Brodie, of the Navy. [Quotation from 
‘Boswell.| Neither Mrs. G. nor her husband. we are 
~well assured, deserved this severity of Mr. Boswell, 
though we are not in possession of the controverting 
proofs.” 

R. Stewart-Brown. 

Bromborough. 


In Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ Francis Gastrell, 
Bishop of Chester, is said to have sprung 
‘from an ancient family in Berkshire, and to 
thave been the son of Henry Gastrell, Esq., 
of East Garston in that county. He was 
born in 1662 and was the father of Francis 
Gastrell, Vicar of Frodsham. Francis G. 
junior was instituted 1740, and died (as his 
monument in Frodsham records) in 1772 
(Helsby Edition, Orm. i. 192; ii. 55 and 58) 
an his 64th year. Several Gastrells of the 
eighteenth century were buried in the Lady 
Chapel of Chester Cathedral (i. 295), but 
there is nothing in Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire ’ 
to show in what way they were related to the 
Bishop, and to each other. (1) Edward Pere- 
‘grine G., died 1772, aged 64 ; (2) Edward G., 
‘died 1798, aged 58; (3) Elizabeth G., died 
1747 ; (4) Peregrine G., late Chancellor of the 
diocese of Chester, died 1748, presumably 
husband of Elizabeth G. and perhaps the 
same Peregrine G. mentioned by Mr. BAYLEY, 
although the date of the birth of Peregrine G. 
-of Slapton is the same as that of Edward 
Peregrine G. mentioned first in this list. 

W. F. Joun TIMBRELL. 

‘Coddington Rectory, Chester. 





I am afraid that facts will show Mr 
Sinton that he has made a mistake in his 
dates, and I would refer him to Sir Sidney 
Lee’s ‘ Life of Shakespeare ’ (p. 289), where 
a@ long note will be found relating to ‘the 
tradition ” that the great poet planted the 
mulberry tree, and the writer evidently 
disbelieves the story connected with it. 
He says that ‘“‘the tradition ’’ was not put 
on record until the tree in question was cut 
down in 1758, while Shakespeare died in 
1616. The tree, he tells us, was 
‘“‘perhaps planted in 1609, when a Frenchman 
named Veron distributed a number of young 
mulberry trees through the midland counties by 
order of King James I., who desired to encourage 
the culture of silk worms ”’ ; 
and, further, that one 
“Thomas Sharp, a wood-carver of Stratford-one 
Avon, was chiefly responsible for the eighteenth- 
century mementos of the tree-goblets, or fancy 
boxes, or ink-stands; but far more objects than 
could possibly be genuine have been represented 
by dealers as being manufactured from Shake- 
speare’s mulberry tree. From a slip of the 
original tree is derived the mulberry tree which 
still flourishes on the central lawn of New Place 
garden.” 

I would add that the name of the Rev. 
Francis Gastrell, is not mentioned in the 
book from which I have quoted, and that, 
also, would seem to make it appear that 
there must be a mistake somewhere. 

ALAN STEWART. 





Ror ArmoriaArs (12 §S. vii. 268).—Sir 
Thomas Roe, of Bulwick, Northants., had 
an exemplification of arms from R. St. 
George (Clarenceux) on Apr. 30, 16382; 
copy Harl. MS. 1441, fo. 60 B. On Oct. 25, 
1647, Wm. Roberts (Ulster) granted arms 
to Richard Roe, Captain in Colonel Anthonie 
Hungerford’s Regiment, showing the arms of 
Roe of Maxfield in Cheshire. A copy, the pro- 
perty of Mr. 8. B. Roe, C.B., of Ballyconnell, 
was on view in the Heraldic Exhibition 
held at Edinburgh in 189J. Richd. St. 
George (Norroy) granted arms on June 9, 
1608, to Roger Rooe, of Alport, co. Derby. 
In 1595 R. Cooke (Clarenceux) made a 
grant to Sir William Rooe, of London, 
‘‘Tremonger.’’ For five Rowe grants see 
Foster’s ‘ Grantees of Arms’ (Harleian 
Society), vol. i. 

For the grant to Sir Fredk. Adair Roe, 
Mr. F. Gorpon Roe should apply to the 
College of Arms where the reference 18 
*Grants,”’ vol. xli., p. 236. 

S. A. Grunpy-Newmany, F.S.A.Scot. 

Walsall. 
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I have the following Roe Book-plates :— 

(1) Charles Roe (festoon armorial) Arg. 
on a chevron az. 3 plates between 3 trefoils 
slipped....a@ label for difference. Crest: 
-@ stag’s head.... 

(2) William Roe (festoon armorial).... 
a bee-hive beset with 14 bees, volant.... 
impaling Shaw. Crest: on a chapeau a 
-stag stantant....Apparently the plate of 
Wm. Roe, of Liverpool, who married 


Hannah, daughter of Samuel Shaw. 


(3) Christopher Shaw Roe (plain armorial) 
...-A bee-hive beset with 13 bees volant.... 
impaling a coat I cannot identify. Same 
crest as No. 2. Motto: spes mea Christus. 

(4) William Row (festoon armorial). 
Arg. a chev. sa between 3 lions heads erased 
«...motte: fortitudo et prudentia. 

CuHas. Hatt Crovucn. 


In ‘The Grammar of Heraldry,’ by Samuel 
Kent, London, MDCCXVI., appears :— 

“Roe of Cheshire; The Field is Argent, a 
‘Beehive beset with Bees diversly volant sable.” 
See also Robson, who adds “ granted 1653." 

H. Aratii-CrRuttweEtyt, M.D. 

New Place, Bagshot. 


THE SHIP ON THE ARMS OF Paris (12 8. 
‘vii. 288).—Mr. J. LAnpFEAR Lwvucas’s 
interesting note recalls the even more famous 
ship-island of the Tiber, 

Whose naval form divides the Tuscan flood, 
whose mast, as Evelyn notes, was an 
obelisk, and part of whose travertine bul- 
warks are still to be seen. It was famous 
for Aesculapius’ temple, and it seems 
probable that the building up into the form 
of a trireme was done to represent the ship 
which brought the deity from Epidaurus 
in 293 B.c. Folk-lore is apt to associate 
small islands with ships. Ulysses’ ship 
which Poseidon turned to stone is still 
‘shown near Corfu, though Procopius found 
on examination that it was in his time a 
recent structure. Is there any myth about 
the Seine island ? G. G. L. 


THE VaGARIES OF INDEXERS (12 S. vii. 


231).—In his delightful ‘Excursions in 
Libraria,’ G. H. Powell writes of Sully’s 
Mémoires ’ in their original form :— 


“Only beware of the Index. Indices in those 
old days were composed by trained lunatics who 
did nothing else. Witness the following ‘ prize 
entry which we once found under Q, after 
fruitless inquiry of all other letters, in the ‘ table ’ 
of a famous and valuable history of the sixteenth 
antl, *Quae uno die diversis locis acciderunt!’ 
It should be added in common fairness that the 





day referred to was a very remarkable one, even 
for the sixteenth century.” 

The cataloguer betrays at times a close 
kinship to the index-maker. Many years 
ago I noticed among works on Old Testa- 
ment History in a German list of 
second-hand theological books ‘ King Solo- 
mon’s Mines,’ by H. Rider Haggard, and 
recently I have found that the Aristote- 
lian commentator, Alexander of Aphrodisias 
is regarded in one English quarter as an 
erotic author ! Epwarp BENSLY. 


At the first reference allusion is made 
to the ‘Recollections of Lady Georgiana 
Peel’ and to the bewildering character 
of the Index to that volume. We are 
told that ‘‘in none of these entries was 
there a single reference to any page in the 
book.”’ Such inexcusable negligence on the 
part of author and publisher is probably and 
fortunately rare, but I can mention a 
similar case. H. W. Wheelwright, best 
known by his pen-name “An old Bush- 
man,” who died in November, 1865, wrote 
several books on Sport and Natural History 
based on personal experience, which are 
still esteemed for the information they afford. 
Among these may be mentioned ‘Ten Years 
in Sweden,’ ‘A Spring and Summer in 
Lapland,’ and ‘Sporting Sketches,’ long out 
of print. In 1861, after spending some 
years in Australia, he published ‘Bush 
Wanderings of a Naturalist,’ an entertaining 
little volume, but sadly defective in having 
an unpaged and therefore useless Index. 
Incredible as it may seem there are eight 
columns of entries without mention of @ 
single page. Apparently the publisher 
supplied the proofs of an unpaged Index 
leaving it to the author to insert the pagina- 
tion; but by some mischance it was not 
completed before publication. In my own 
copy of the book, therefore, in order to make 
it more useful, I have had to remedy the 


defect with pen and ink. 
J. E. Hartine. 


ANGLESEY House, Drury LANE (12 S. 
vii. 271).—‘‘ At the corner of Bow Street 
and Drury Lane ” must, I think, be @ mis- 
description of the locus of this house, for 
New Broad Court at the northern end and 
Russell Street at the southern end separated 
these two celebrated thoroughfares, which 
ran and still run parallel to one another 
(see Rocque’s ‘Survey,’ 1745). 

Anglesey House is said to have stood two 
doors from Lacy’s, the comedian, and near 
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Cradle Alley; Thornbury’s ‘Old and New 
London,’ iii. 38, and Wheatley’s ‘London : 
Past and Present,’ i. 523. The position of 
Cradle Alley is not shown on Rocque’s 
‘Survey,’ but it must still have been in 
existence for it is referred to in 1756 by 
Maitland in his ‘History and Survey of 
London ’ (ii. 721). 

Unfortunately Ogilby and Morgan’s 
valuable but unfinished map of Lonaon, 
1677, just stops short of Drury Lane. 

Col. Thorp will find some _ interesting 
references to the Duke of Monmouth and the 
Earl of Anglesey in the ‘ Black Books of the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn.’ 


J. Paun DE CASTRO. 
1 Essex Court, Temple. 


See Cunningham’s ‘Handbook of London,’ 
1850, 2nd edition, under ‘Eminent Inhabi- 
tants of Drury Lane ’:— 

* John Lacy the Comedian from 1665 to 
his death in 1681, lived two doors off Lord 
Anglesey, and near Cradle Alley.”’ 

Some old map may show Cradle Alley, 
but it does not appear possible for there to 
be a corner of Drury Lane and Bow Street 
which run parallel. 


Watter E. GAwTHORP. 
16 Long Acre, W.C. 


Anglesey House is not mentioned by 
Thornbury in ‘Old and New London’; nor 
by Smith in ‘The Streets of London’; nor 
by Wheatley in ‘London, Past and Present’; 
but the last named mentions the Earl of 
Anglesey as an eminent inhabitant of Drury 
Lane. W. CourtHore ForMAN. 

Compton Down, nr. Winchester. 


EIzABETH CHUDLEIGH, DucHESS OF 
Kineston (12 8. vii. 290).—Egerton Brydges 
in his edition of ‘Collins’s Peerage,’ vol. iv. 
np. 159 note; vol. v., p. 629, note; W. 
Toone’s ‘Chronological Historian’; and ‘The 
Complete Peerage,’ edited by the Hon. 


Vicary Gibbs, vol. ii. p. 326, all say that she I 


died at Paris, August, 1788, aged 68. 
last two give Aug. 26. 

Hone in his ‘ Year Book,’ col. 1003, says 
that she died at Paris, Aug. 28, 1788. To- 
wards the end of the account (col. 1006) he 
writes :— 

“Upon returning to France [? from Poland] 
she purchased the beautiful chateau de Sainte 
Assize, two leagues from. Fontainebleau, and the 
mansion in the rue Coq-Héron, at Paris, where she 
died, after executing a will, made by two attorneys 
who came from England on purpose.” 

The reference given by Hone in a footnote 
is obscure, being “ Paris iii. 221.’’ In the 


The 





‘Year Book’ are several references, to 
‘History of Paris,’ probably the same book. 
The rue Coq-Héron exists no longer having 
been taken into the site of the Post Office. 
The rues du Bouloi, Coq-Héron, and de la 
Jussienne formed one street running from the 
rue Croix des Petits Champs to the rue Mont- 
martre. 

There were three houses of importance in 
the short rue Coq-Héron, viz., the Hétels de 
Gesvres, de Chamillart, and Phelypeaux. 
See ‘Les Curiositez de Paris,’ Réimprimées 
d’aprés l’édition originale de 1716, Paris, 
1883, p. 70. Probably one or more of these 
hétels or mansions existed in 1788. 

Where the Duchess of Kingston, or rather 
the Countess of Bristol, was buried I have 
not disecvered. The parish church of the 
rue Coq-Héron was, I think, Saint Eustache. ’ 

Rosert PIreRPOINT. 


Mr. ForMAN must be in error in giving 
Aug. 28, 1785, as the date of the death of the 
above. Writing to Lady Ossory on Sept. 6, 
1787, Horace Walpole said :— 

“*T will only ask whether you have heard that 
the Duchess of Kingston has adopted the eldest 
Meadows, paid his debts, given him £600 a year 
and intends to make him her heir? ” 
and again to Lady Ossory on Sept. 24, 1788: 

“On the Duchess of Kingston I have nothir g to 
say : I was weary of her folly and vanity lorg ago,. 
and now leok on her only as a big bubble that is 


burst.” 
C. R. Moore. 
Ellesmere. 


Hzwn. or H.z.x., DutcH ABRREVIATION 
(12 8. vii. 290).—This of course stands for 
H’s son, Hendritszoon probably. No steps 
should be used; it is equivalent to our 
Johnson, Williamson and so forth, to the 
Irish “O,” the Welsh “ap,” the Scotch 
“‘Mac.”’ W. pEL Court. 

47 Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


The abbreviation in question denotes the 
parentage of the writer in order to distin- 
guish him from others of the same neme. 
In the case in question it means that D. 
Bomhoff is the son of H. Bomhoff, the <n 
being a contraction of zoon (son). 

To give an illustration, let us assume that 
two brothers, named respectively Willem 
Bronwer and Hendrik Bronwer, had each a 
son named Jan. Now Willem’s son would 
be Jan Bromwer,Wzn, while Hendrik’s would. 
be Jan Bronwer, Hzn. 

G. W. YOUNGER. 

2 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 
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Tue Horoscope oF JAMAICA (12 S. vii. 
190).—The sign ~ stands for Libra. There 
are plenty of precedents for the horoscopes 
of towns. Nos. 60 to 63 in Cardan’s ‘De 
exemplo centum geniturarum,’ (‘ Opera,’ 
1663, tom. v. pp. 488 sq.), are those of Venice, 
Milan, Florence and Bologna. Both Cicero, 
‘De Divinatione,’ ii. 47, 99, and Plutarch, 
‘Romulus,’ 12, in speaking of the foundation 
of Rome, refer to the ancient belief inthe 
influence of the stars on a city’s future. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
“The scales’? or + is the zodiacal sign 
of Libra. It is governed by the planet 
Venus which is generally supposed to cast a 
beneficent influence upon all who are said 
to ‘‘come under” the sign. Why the 
people of Jamaica should be considered 
unfortunate in having Libra for their ‘‘ Rising 
Sign ” is difficult to understand, except that 
a misapplication or an abuse of Venusian 
qualities is likely to lead to excessive pleasure- 
seeking and its consequent demoralization. 

8. T. Harris. 

11 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 


Nunc Dimittis (12 S. vii. 290).—According 
to Dr. Julian’s ‘Dictionary of Hymnology,’ 
@ paraphrase of Simeon’s Song in the 1745 
Draft of the ‘ Translations and Paraphrases’ 
of the Church of Scotland began. 

Now let thy Servant die in Peace. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


A correspondent at the above reference 
asks whether any Latin version gives the 
subjunctive, dimittas, ‘‘ Let thou thy servant 
-depart.”” Perhaps no version does, but the 
imperative dimitte, with the same meaning, 
is found in a whole set of Western MSS. from 
the seventh century on, including the Book 


-of Kells, the Book of Armagh, St. Ched’s 


Gospels at Lichfield and the Rushworth 
Gospels. Fama. 


Hopces Famity (12 §S. vii. 249).—The 
following references will probably be suffi- 
cient for a foundation: Marshall's ‘ Genea- 
logist’s Guide.’ latest edition, gives Rudders 
‘Gloucestershire,’ 653; ‘ Visitation Middle- 
sex’ (Salisbury, 1820 fol.) 15; ‘Visit. 
Somerset,’ Sir Thomas Phillip’s printed 
100-101; B.L.C. 2.3; ‘Harleian,’ ii. 154, 
xi. 53; Nichol’s ‘Hy. of Co. Leicester,’ iii. 
516; Hutchins’s ‘Dorset,’ iv. 460; Baker’s 
‘Northampton, ’i.515; Fosbrooke’s Gloucester- 


‘shire,’ ii. 44; Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetcies ’; 


Metcalfe’s ‘Worcester,’ 1683-59 (G.E.C.’s 





Complete Baronetcy ’) ; Gloucestershire 
Notes and Queries, i. 455; Gent’s Magazine, 
1826, i. 291.—v. also for the special 
family alluded to by queriest—Phillemore’s 
book on ‘Lord Mayors and _ Sheriffs 
of London.’ The original Hodge’s coat 
was probably ‘‘Or 3 crescents sable ”’ froin 
this were possibly derived the arms of the 
families resident in Dorset and Gloucester. 
Camden based his grant cn these. Thomas 
Law Hodges using these arms corresponded 
with the Irish Hodges in 1823 and claimed 
kindred. There are several families of the 
name in Ireland and some years ago & 
Mr. Eyre made copious notes on all families 
of the name. He intended to publish a 
history ; I sent him many extracts from my 
MSS. The Hodges of Old Abbey are, I 
believe, descendants of the High Sheriff of 
London. Col. Sir George Hodges, K.C.B., 
K.C.B., was their best-known representative. 
I shall welcome any information additional 
to my pedigrees and notes. 
JOHN WARDELL. 
The Abbey, Shanagolden, co. Limerick. 


FRANCIS LHERONDELL (12 S. vii. 289).— 
Joseph Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxenjenses ’ gives 
the following :— 

“Francis L’herondell, s. Francis of Dublin, 
Ireland, cler., Magdalen Coll. matric. Oct. 22, 
1746, aged 20 (? his father perp. curate Shields, 
1748; Dr. L. died at Chelsea, Oct. 1, 1752).” 


A. R. Bay ey. 


St. ANTHONY OF Papua (12 S. vii. 31, 98, 
152, 215, 253, 296).—I did not mean to 
suggest that the custom of invoking St. 
Anthony when in search of lost articles, was 
modern; but I did fancy that it might have 
originated in France. It was in that fair 
land that his host saw the vision of him 
embracing the Child Jesus, who is commonly 
represented in his arms Sr. SwiITHIN. 


GNATON OR GUNTON (12S. vii. 108, 136).— 
The place-name Gnaton has been transcribed 
as ‘‘Ganton’” and ‘‘Gunton,” but the 
owners of both these properties assure me 
that, as far as they know, Admiral Sir 
Houston Stewart never visited or resided 
there, and that no such ponderous bird has 
ever been killed on their estates. Through 
the medium of ‘N. & Q.’ I have ascer- 
tained that Gnaton, or Gnaton Hall, is 
near Yealmpton, S. Devon, and that Sir 
Houston Stewart was resident there some- 
where about 1860-70. Although I have 
been unable to obtain any modern evidence 
as to the giant pheasant-cock I think it may 
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be taken as certain that Gnaton (as originally 
recorded in The Field of Aug. 14, 1875, by 
**G. C. G.”’ who was probably the late Rev. 
G. C. Green, Vicar of Modbury, 8. Devon) 
is the place whence the monster came. 
Hue 8. GLADSTONE. 

Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

ErirarpH: AvuTHOR WANTED (12 S. vii. 
290).—This would seem to be @ reminiscence 
of the lines beginning 

Out of the strain of the doing 

Into the peace of the done. 
No author is given at 11 S. x. 336, where 
the whole stanza is quoted, and referred to 
The Sunday at Home for May, 1910. 

I, also, have been told that the writer was 
an American named Jay: but have been 
unable to verify this. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


There is an epitaph similar to the one 


qucted :—- 
He lived a life of going to do, 
And died with nothing done. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


CHARLES CHURCHILL, THE PoET (12 S&S. 
vii. 249).—Although it does not state the 
place of his birth, the following transcription 
of the monument to Churchill, the poet, on 
the south wall (a little to the east of the 
south door) of the Church of St. Mary, 
Dover, Kent, may prove of some use and 
interest to your correspondent G. F. R. B. 


In memory of 
Ye late celebrated poet 
Mr. Charles Churchill 
Who died at Boulogne in 
France. Aitatis 32 and 
Was buried in y* town 
Nov’ 1764. 
The rich and great no sooner gone 
But strait a monumental stone 
Inscribed with panegyric lays 
Such fulsome undeserved praise 
The living Blush, the conscience Dead 
Themselves apall’d that truth is fled 
And can it be that worth like thine 
Should smoulder undistinguished Sleep 
At very thought the muses weep 
Forbid it gratitude and Love. 
O for a glow like his to prove, 
if How much regretted Honest Bard 
Accept this Shadow of Regard, 
T. Underwood ye 
IMPARTIALIST 
Erected June 1769 
A Line taken from his Epistle to Hogarth 
At ye sole expense 
oifye above I’. Underwood. 


G. Yarrow Baxpock, Major. 
South Hackney. 





Missinc Worps (12 §8. vii. 232, 296), 

The lines quoted :— 

Come not when I am dead 

To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 
were written by the first wife of George 
Meredith, and will be found in one of the 
earlier chapters of his ‘Life.’ I have not 
the book by me, so cannot verify this. 
I should like to know if the words were set 
to music and py whom. Cc. B. E, 


JupGE Paynes (12 S. vii. 232, 273).—There 
is a long and interesting account of this 
amiable, if eccentric, philanthropist in the 
Memoirs of Mr. Serjeant Coulson Robinson. 
I cannot lay my hands on the book, but it 
was published about 1885. IsaTIs, 


BurRNABY, BARONETS OF BROUGHTON Hath 
(12 8. vii. 269).—John Burnaby was minister 
to the Swiss Cantons from 1743 to 1749, 
He is described as a “ Ritter, Hofrath und 
Kammerherr Georgs IT.” (see the ‘ Eidgenés- 
sische Abschiede,’ 1744-1777, vol. vii. 
part 2, p. 1244 (Basel, 1867).) 

In the very full Index there are no other 
entries about him. W. A. B.C. 


THE Miner or Faun (12 S. vii. 270).— 
8. Baring-Gould introduced the story, in a 
versified form, into his chapter on the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, in ‘Curious Myths of 
the Midale Ages ’ (Rivingtons, 1869, p. 110). 

WILLIAM Brice. 


SypNEY Smitu’s “ Last FLIcKER oF Fun ” 
(12 S. vii. 270, 296).—My memory seems to 
recall, ‘‘There is an end to everything— 
excepting Little Welbeck Street ’’; but in 
passing it, I have never seen the point of 
the remark. GEORGE C. PEACHEY. 

Ridge, Barnet, Herts. 


NovEts oF THE NortH Woops (12 S$. 
vii. 231, 295).—‘ Kazan ’ and ‘Son of Kazan,’ 
by James Oliver Curwood, two very fine 
stories with dogs for their heroes, may be 
added to Mr. C. P. Hatn’s list, though they 
are hardly novels in the usual sense. The 
Son of Kazan, by the way, is half dog, half 
wolf, c. C. B. 


PARLIAMENTARY PETITIONS (12 S. vii. 270). 
—I understand that the “ &c.” at the end of 
the Petition to Parliament was intended to 
include further particulars that it had been 
customary to add, such as “‘for the estates 
of the Realm.’ Some have taken it to 
refer to the “‘ Prayer for Peace ” introduced 
in 1549, or “the Bidd‘», Prayer.” It might 
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have had reference to those who continued 
to use the Prayer Book in the Common- 
wealth time after its use had been forbidden 
by the Directory. Lies 

Or, the writer of the first petition in that 
form may have adopted it because he was 
in doubt what else to add, and that later 
writers of petitions followed the example. 

JOHN BAVINGTON JONES. 
1 Salisbury Road, Dover. 


BIBLIOGHRAPHY OF LEPERS IN ENGLAND 
(12 S. vi. 150, 195, 218, 259; vii. 276).— 
References to hospitals for lepers are in the 
‘Highways and Byways Series,’ published 
by Macmillan, Hampshire, 75-6; Hertford- 
shire, 54, 69, 236-7. W. B. H. 


THe Crink (12 S. vii. 246, 274).—See 
chapter xix. of Captain Marryat’s ‘Jacob 
Faithful.’ The common-keeper (of Wimble- 
don Common) said ‘‘ Come, come along with 
me; we've a nice clink at Wandsworth to 
lock you up in.” LIBRARIAN 

Public Library, Wandsworth, S.W.1. 


AUTHOR OF QuoTATION WANTED.— 
(12 8. vii. 291.) 
3. These lines are by the Quaker poet John Scott, 
of Amwell. The following is the full quotation :— 

I hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round ; 

To me it speaks of ravag’d plains, 

And burning towns, and ruined swains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widows’ tears, and orphans’ moans, 

And all that misery’s hand bestows, 

To fill the catalogue of human woes. 

I quote at second hand from a little pamphlet 
called ‘The Lacon of Liberty,’ published in 1844 by 
Effingham Wilson. See the biography of John 
Scott in the ‘D.N.B., vol. li. p. 42, and for a 
reference to him in Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ by Napier, 
vol. ii. p. 310-316. ARRY B. PoLANv. 





Motes on Books. 


Captain Myles Standish: his lost Lands and 
Lancashire Connexions. A New Investigation. 
By Thomas Cruddas Porteus. (Longmans, 
3s. 6d. net). 


Tuts interesting monograph is No. 38 of the 
Historical Series, published by the University of 
Manchester. It makesan important contribution 
to the history of that ‘ terrible Captain,’’ who, 
besides his courtship of a pretty Puritan, his 
exploits against Red Indians, and his general 
services to the Pilgrim Fathers’ first settlements 
is invested with no fewer than three mysteries : 
those of his religion, his descent and his lost 
estates. 

On all three subjects a great deal has been 
written, and perhaps not one of them will ever 


be finally cleared up, but Mr. Porteus has done a: 
great deal, in the matter of the lost lands, by- 
turning investigation upon a new track which is 
evidently also the right one. 

The story of Myles Standish’s English estates- 
rests upon a paragraph in his will, wherein he 
claims to be descended from “‘ a second or younger 
brother from the house of Standish of Standish,’”” 
and gives to his son certain lands in Laneashire 
stated to have been surreptitiously detained from 
him. Mr. Porteus relates amusingly the growth, 
of legend as to the value of these lands, and the- 
proceedings of searchers and claimants from: 
overseas; and he satisfactorily clears the 
character of the rector of Chorley who was: 
accused of having mutilated the Chorley Register 
in the interest of the holders of Duxbury. But 
the main value of this work lies in its removing 
the scope of the claim away from Duxbury. The 
Standishes of that place, and those of Standish 
Hall, though the most important are not the only 
Standishes of Lancashire, and it occurred to 
Mr. Porteus to make the place-names mentioned’ 
on the will the basis of his researches. The lands, 
Myles Standish therein declares, are in Ormskirk, 
Burscough, Wrightington, Maudsley, Newburgh,. 
Croston and the Isle of Man. Neither the 
Standishes of Standish nor those of Duxbury had’ 
estate in these localities (with a very few and‘ 
quite inconsiderable exceptions), but Mr. Porteus 
can bring chapter and verse to show that there 
was a family of the name, seated at Ormskirk. 
which did hold lands therein. Not only so, but 
this family fulfils, as the others do not, the con-.- 
dition of connexion with Man. The whole 
evidence on the subject is very carefully set out, . 
and one item of it is of prime importance. This 
is a settlement, made in 1540, whereby Thomas: 
Standish of Ormskirk gave all his possessions— 
precisely in those six localities mentioned in: 
Myles Standish’s will—into the hands of trustees, 
for the use of himself for life, thereafter for the 
use of his daughter Anne for five years, and then 
for the use of his brothers in succession and their 
heirs. Mr. Porteus is inclined to think that 
Myles Standish’s claim was by virtue of the 
remainders in this very deed—the trust having 
been violated. He also inclines to believe that 
Huan Standish, youngest brother of Thomas, 
who settled in the Isle of Man, was the grand- 
father of Myles. 

What becomes, on this theory, of the significance 
of the name Duxbury, given to the settlement: 
founded in 1632 on the north side of Flymouth. 
Bay, and supposed to indicate the connexion of 
Myles Standish with the Duxbury family ? What 
also, of the meaning of the words in the will 
“second or younger brother from the house of 
Standish of Standish ”? Neither, in our opinion, 
can be pressed against the precise indication given 
in the place-names ; and both may well be taken 
as expressing simply Myles Standish’s complacent 
consciousness of what seems to be the fact—the 
derivation, in a remote past, of the lesser 
Standishes from the principal stem. 

Mr. Porteus has some good chapters on 
Duxbury Park and Standish Hall, and gives 
abstracts of the deeds (28 in number) relating to 
the lost lands. He also discusses Longfellow’s 
poem, and supplies a series of good notes to the 





items composing Myles Standish’s library. 
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The Origin and Evolution of Freemasonry. By 
Albert Churchward. (George Allen & Unwin, 
12s. 6d. net.) 

THE publisbers’ announcement on the wrapper of 

this book—a book in large type which runs to} 

no more than 231 pages, demy octavo—has about 
it something sublime. ‘It shows,” we are told 

*‘from whence man originated, and how he 

progressed in evolution, tracing his migrations 

through past ages, &c., and reveals how the 
various religious cults have been evolved.” 

As the title would lead one to suppose, this is 
the account of a form of gnosis. Its first principle 
is that ‘‘ the discovery of the periodic laws of the 
‘Corpuscles....applies equally to the Natural or 
Physical Laws, the Cosmic Laws and the Laws of 
the Spiritual World.” With this in mind our 
author discusses the nature of life ; Sign language ; 
pre-tolemic man and the origin of the first symbol, 
and so works on to Egypt and the significance 
of the signs, symbols, and mysteries of the 
ancient Egyptian religion. Gerald Massey’s 
* Ancient Egypt, the Light of the World’ has 
been largely drawn upon and is recommended for 
further study. 

The whole is a mass of categorical statements 
upon highly disputable subjects, after the usual 
fashion of writers who profess esoteric knowledge, 

.and scout ‘exoteric’’ explanations given by 

** various Professors.” 

As an example of its kind it is interesting and 
it brings together a great amount of ancient lore, 
most of it familiar in itself, but subject here to 
some surprising grouping and interpretations. 

A great difficulty at the base of all forms of 
gnosis, viz., the true relation of reason to intuition, 
Imagination and the senses, is not tackled. 
Nothing in the shape of evidence is offered, and, 
after a survey of many beliefs and practices and 
the explication of many ancient ideas, the reader 
is left to himself to decide whether, after all, the 
authority for so much sweeping affirmation is 
good enough. 
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